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Wow By ‘* NAVAHOE.”’ 
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The 19th Century woman has assert- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 
begins with her health, When an | 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 
when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 
ing to be laid up from either work 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 
ALLcock’s Porous PLasTEeR and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 
she can safely rely upon the ALLCock’s 





to take care of the trouble. 
And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous Pvaster, and the druggist | 
tries to sell her something * just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for | 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


KNOX HATS 


Porous 
Plasters 
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at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 

their established reputation for elegance in shapes | 
and superior excellence of material. Knox s estab- | 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for | 
Gentlemen and Ladies. | 
Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N. Y. | 
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JAENECKE: 


“AMERICA’S GREAT-. 


Highest World’s 
. = Columbian 
Waldorf Award Exposition 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin. 


$3.00. 


NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 


E ’TWwyerrort 


253 Firrn Ave., New York. 
(One door above 28th Street ) 


Correct Styles 
Latest Novelties 


For Evening Dress "ough, 2nd 


unfinished 
W orsteds. 


For Autu.nn Wear Chesterfelds, 


in mixtures 
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Serd your size,and we will 
ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
New YorK. 


ASS 
ANN StS 


of gray, brown and green. 
For Trousers The Shepherd's Checks. 
D4 d fi he C 
For Lounging Club, Shostiag Caome 
Orders booked now for Horse T 


Show Week. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 











MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 









Gelf 
and Hunt Suits, 
Tattersall Waist-Coats. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 
N.B.—Self-measurement card sent on application, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 








Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Hopcxins & Hopkins 


Tawors ano Breecues Maxers, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. | 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 





Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via | § -2ogc-counTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 


LEGGINGS, ETC. 
CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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—i|Mong the characteristics 
which foreigners disap- 
prove of in the Ameri- 
can woman, there is 
none that appears to 

give them keener anguish than her 
disinclination to regard herself solely, 
or even mainly, as a link between 
generations. She is accused of adopt- 
ing Motherhood Limited, as a domes- 
tic policy, and the aliens who concern 
themselves so busily and so unneces- 
sarily with our affairs, profess great 
concern over the consequent prospec- 
tive snuffing out of native American 
stock. As is generally the case with 
meddlers, these pessimistic whimper- 
ers havea much more startling beam 
in their own eye. And, since they 
have failed to persuade American 
women that exuberant motherhood 
is either expedient or praiseworthy, 
it is suggested that they give up 
leading a doomed-to-failure “ for- 
lorn hope,’’ and train their rhetori- 
cal batteries in a direction where the 
need is dire and success nearer the 
possible—France, for example. A 
recently completed census in that 
usually ‘self-satisfied country cover- 
ing the years 1885-1890, discloses 
the surprising and disquieting fact 
that during this period her popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 increased only 
to the extent of 124,289! Here is 
a fine excuse for Jeremiads. The 
prospects for the prosecution of a 
vigorous foreign policy or a retri- 
butive war in years to come seem 
somewhat uncertain in view of so 
reckless a disregard of the value of 
numbers. 


Neestral halls are not a com- 
mon inheritance in this coun- 
try in the third and fourth 

generation, and it is regrettable that a 
similar statement cannot be made in 
regard to ancestral portraits. These 
latter, as the years roll on, and new 
heirs come into possession, increase 
at an alarming rate, and the unfortu- 
nate inheritor finds himself in sore 
straits to provide a place for his can- 
vas-back relatives. 

To make of them a funeral pyre, 
or to bestow them upon the junk- 
man are discourteous, and commer- 
cially non-productive operations. 
Unfortunately, also, the average 
family portrait is valueless, regarded 
either from the standpoint of trade 
or that of esthetics, which fact makes 
the burden of the ever-increasing ac- 
cumulation of self-satisfied, com- 
monplace men and self-conscious 
dames simply intolerable. 

Family portraits are now a dreaded 
inheritance but they could be made 


to assume a value that would make them prizes 
worth an heir’s scrambling for. 


already shown the public how by the 

graceful disposition of upholstery, human 
angularities and protuberances, awkwardness ot 
carriage, and ugliness of feature, can be minimized, 
and the same theory applied to “hand-painted ” 
portraits would create a new departure in portrai- 
ture. Elderly and over-fat men and passé and hard- 
featured women when treated as mere human 
accents in a scheme of interior decoration of the 
period would be shorn of much of their aggres- 
sive commonplaceness. 

If the Carolus Durans and the painters of 
even lesser rank, who are smitten with an enthusi- 
asm for stuffs and a love of eye-challenging color 
combinations, would consent to expend their art 
on the making of picturesque settings for sit- 
ters, the result could not but be to place a high 
market value on the picture-portraits. In the 
case of an uncomely or elderly subject, he could 
be artistically subordinated in the composition 
to a screen or a bit of tapestry, or the shimmer 
on satin, or the glow of rich velvet. When 
beautiful, She could be decoratively presented 
as dominating the architecture and biic-a-brac, 
the accessories serving merely to accentuate her 
loveliness. 


A Firm of New York photographers has 


He family portrait could thus be easily 
transformed from a commonplace re- 
cord of human heads, three-quarter and 

full-lengths into a veritable work of art flavored 
with a human interest. The wearing problem 
of what to do with ancestors in paint would be 
solved, and to future generations an inheritance of 
family portraits would be as desirable as one of 
gilt-edged railway bonds. 


Eing fellow steamer travelers with multi- 
millionares and a Company’s officer has, it 
appears, rather serious disadvantages. A 

party of nine Americans (comprising representa- 
tives of the ‘* Beauty ’’ as weil as the ‘* Beast ”’ 
sex), taking westward passage on an American 
line racer, have sad tales to tell of poor service 
and general discomfort. An officer of the 
steamship company and his family, a total of 
three persons, required the exclusive at-table 
attendance of two stewards ; meanwhile the other 
passengers, because of an inadequate number 
of servitors, hungered and thirsted for many a 
quarter hour. 


ti-millionaires had been duly kow-towed 

to were the other passengers considered. 
One voyager was so extravagant as to bid as high 
£3 to a steward in advance of port arrival for the 
most ordinary service, but to his chagrin he dis- 
covered that he fared no better than those who 
bestowed the usual alms at the end of the voyage. 
He was evidently out-bid by the millionaires. 

To ensure supremacy for a line of steamers 
something more is required than the adoption of 
a flag and the making of a port several miles 
nearer to London. 


N”* until the company’s officer and the mul- 
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STELLA: “ Just look at Miss Desplaine and Mr. Baldy over there !"’ 
Miss Potrer: “* Yes—a romance of the middle ages, so to speak.” 
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A LIFE-CLASS LOVE AFFAIR 


E pitied her. Of course, being the chief 
luminary of the life-class, adored by 
the feminine and feared by the mascu- 

line constituency, this was his privilege. She 
had come, from God knows whence to the 
great maelstrom of the metropolis to study art 
upon a diet of bread, green tea and illusions ; 
and there were enough of the latter to make 
her believe that what were in reality the gnaw- 
ings of hunger were but the effects of a change 
of climate. Well, they were, in a way—the 
effects of a sudden relinquishing of the green 
fields and venerable woods, the running brooks 
and song birds, together with homely farm 
fare and a big attic studio, for a seven-by-nine 
back hall bedroom in this great Siberian mine 
of a workaday world. 

The very first day that she entered the ranks 
the savage little French professor, with a face 
like a well-groomed jackal, stared at her; and 
she dropped her eyes from very fear. He 
mistook the expression for flippancy ; and so, 
when she had completed her first drawing— 
and she thought it a very creditable initiatory 
work—he glared at it, then at her, and said, 
« Bah!” passing on to the next. John Dacks 
saw her tears glistening through the half 
light of a closing day, even from his position 
ot favor beyond; and patronage being the 
prerogative of little greatness, he took pains to 
saunter over, glance at the earnest effort, and 
say with a smile as he tilted his head zstheti- 
cally, “ Ce n’est pas mal!’ The young girl 
looked up, trying to gather from the speaker’s 
face whether that meant praise or blame, for 
she understood faces better than French. 
When she saw that it was praise, her poor flut- 
tering little heart gave a leap of gratitude. 

To people wandering in caves without a 
hope, without a friend, one single pin head of 
the light of heaven causes them to fall upon 
their knees in thankfulness. Conscious of the 
poor thing’s sudden veneration, Dacks rolled a 
cigarette and moved away with his nose in the 
air. 

The next day she did well enough to war- 
rant the savage little Frenchman passing her 
by without an insult, which, be it said, was a 
species of praise in that chivalric institution. 
Then she received her first promotion, which 
was from the “ very, very easy ’’ to the “ very 
easy *’; there were some forty promotions in 
view before she should attain the “ difficult,”’ 
and so on up an ascending scale of << verys.”” 
But she fought on like a little beaver trying to 
dam the Amazon. She had brought hither 
some eighteen years of accumulated health, 
and for months such glowing creatures can 
live on light and air like a chameleon—only 
she didn’t get half her share of these in her 
inner cell of a city’s great honeycomb. Ah, 
the fortitude of these dear young strugglers 
toward noble and enduring things amid the 
most disillusioning environments! One day 
dismayed at the apparent hardihood of her 
career, the next rising with hope wrung from 
the dregs of yesterday’s despair, the third 
wavering between battle and truce, Mabel 
Earle fought the good fight. 

One day, after a most exhausting struggle 
ending in her complete defeat, she cast an ap- 
pealing glance over in the direction of the 
haughty and favored John Dacks. There was 
something in that look which preyed upon his 
egotism—enough to cause him to saunter over, 
as he had done many times since the insolent 
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professor’s first “ Bah!’ The 
poor girl was all a-trembie. 
Dacks bent over the drawing, 
and without speaking, accom- 
plished, with two or three strokes 
of his bare knuckles, the very 
effect for which the young stu- 
dent had been toiling for days. 
Then he smiled, as usually selt- 
complacent, rolled a cigarette and 
took the devotional glances of the 
other as if they were mere matters 
of course. ‘*You only lack— 
er—a little good wholesome —er 
—training,” he drawled as he 
edged away. Then to himself 
—“‘and I might have added 
‘food and drink!"” This was 
no guess; it was perception. 

After the session several of 
the young students gathered, as 
they were wont, about the street 
steps, ostensibly to dally over 
tobacco pouch and rice paper, 
but in reality to pose for the 
benefit of the gentler element. 
These soon came down by twos 
and groups —all but Mabel 
Earle, who was now dubbed 
“that poor Earle creature,’’ which was suffi- 
cient to being damned outright. Mabel had 
not been approached and being too shy to 
make quick acquaintances, went to and from 
her work unattended. As the single figure 
came down the iron steps Dacks caught the 
downcast glance, and proposed to prove his 
chivalry by leaving the group of men, saunter- 
ing toward Madison Square at the young girl's 
side, not, however, deeming her of sufficient 
importance to -sacrifice a cigarette in her 
honor. 


The conversation was in staccato. “* Not 
like the school? Why not, pray?’ ‘Oh, 
it is so different."” ‘‘ From others?” ‘* No; 
from my illusions.”’ A pause. ‘* Are you— 


er—quite sure, Miss Earle, that your forte is 
art?” “Yes; I am certain!” heroically. 
** That sounds good. That's what Correggio 
said, I believe.” ‘ Did he? Then I havea 
good precedent.” Another long pause. ‘‘ But 
do you think that your—er—forte is painting ?” 
«« What else, pray ?”’ half injuredly. « Oh— 
er—sculpture, perhaps.’’ He said this as being 
the least likely to offer a prospect of success to 
her, and if he had dared would have said: 
*<coloring photos.."” The young student 
raised her eyes to one of the mounted appari- 


tions that lumber the Square, and said : “ Some-~ 


thing like that, I suppose.” 
bad. Something good, I mean. Why don’t 
you try it for a week? Let me take you 
down into Bohemia to dine to-night. I will 
there make you acquainted with Jordan.” 
The name seemed to dazzle the girl: “ Jordan 
—the great Jordan—the sculptor?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly. He's a jolly good chap, very fond 
of pretty girls, too.” But the last was 
scarcely heard ; or if so, was ignored. That 
great name overawed everything. Will you 
go with me, then?’ ‘“* Oh, it will be so good 
of you. Thank you kindly.’** Then she 
scratched her number and street west of Sixth 
Avenue upon Dacks’s cuff, there being no scrap 
of paper at hand, and that the favorite would 
be the more certain to remember his engage- 
ment in the many obligations of the pet of the 
life-class. Then ** Au revoir!” was said. 
She met Jordan. This famous man was 


*©No; not 
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“ READY TO PERFORM 


SHE: “* Before we were married you said it would give you the 
greatest pleasure to gratify my every wish.” 
He: “ My dear, I said your lightest wish, and I'll do it, too.” 


so secure in his national success that he could 
afford to unbend in the presence of honest 
homage. The little great must needs throw 
up barriers between themselves and the world 
to forfend too close a focus. The nobodies 
and the very great can afford to be ingenuous ; 
the others, of all degrees of intermediate me- 
diocrity, must not allow themselves to be 
known too well. Jordan was simply charm- 
ing; and after the second chiante grande, the 
great sculptor became so communicably wise 
and confiding that the young girl, as did every 
other listener, felt as if she could rise from 
the table, go forth, and out-Jordan Jordan 
or even Praxitiles at his own game. Too, 
under the influence of her first table d°héte, 
which was bad or good as one looks at it 
from a Murray Hill or a Tombs prison stand- 
point, Art, as interpreted by the master, be- 
gan to assume to the young enthusiast the 
ancient glory of her farmhouse-attic dreams ; 
and when, at the close of the dinner, she said 
timidly, “ And may I come to see you and 
your workshop for a few moments ?’’ and he 
replied, ‘* You may,” she was happy even in 
this uncordial token. Ah, Art is a disease 
with some of us at nineteen. 

The next day “‘that poor Earle creature’ 
did not appear at the schoo] ; but on the day 
following she did—to get her tools and trink- 

wets, poor witnesses of her defeated hopes. 
The students sneered and passed the word 
“that she was going to learn to sculp under 
Jordan.”” This was a bon mot, supposed to 
superinduce laughter. Dacks, after session, 
walked along beside her to the Square once 
more. He would have liked to be sarcastic, 
and would have yielded to the whim only 
there was no one near to applaud—-save the 
frail one at hand, whom it would cruelly 
wound. Then, too, that sweet, brave, earnest 
face moved him. ‘Good luck, anyway,”” he 
said at last. ‘ And when you are great yf 
«Oh, Mr. Dacks, I never think of you with- 
out accrediting you with sincerity. Pray, 
don’t break the pleasant spell.’ Dacks flushed. 
«¢ And—er—you do think of me—you will 

” «Can I forget my first encourager— 
‘*Friend, dareI say?" «I 
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dared not without your prompting. Thank you. 
Good-by!”" Dacks murmured something, 
then passed down Broadway. His egotism 
received a stimulus. ‘ Gad!” he murmured, 
‘¢ that ‘ poor Earle creature,” knows how to fall 
in love, even if she doesn’t know much about 
art! What a joke!” 

But for all his flippancy, the girl’s place 
looked very blank to Dacks, and he found 
himself wondering why he could not keep her 
out of his mind. Somehow he had missed this 
new material upon which to practise the réle 
of the poseur, for all the material of that kind 
in the school he had practised on over and over 
again, like a sculptor’s blue-clay. About a 
week later he sauntered from the Café Martin 
over to the West side, and took the young 
student to the theatre. She was very grateful 
—not so much for the theatre, he realized, as 
for the joy of his presence and the opportunity 
to repose in him those confidences so dear to 
the struggling heart. There was a slight 
change for the better in the girl’s bearing—a 
greater confidence, a keener self-poise ; but 
she was a shade or two more sallow—the 
leaden sallowness of the prodigious worker and 
the ascetic. 

One evening three months later still, Jordan 
and Dacks met over the punch-bowl of a 
Salmagundi reception. “I say,” said the 
former, drawing near, “what do you know 
about Miss Earle—her past, her history?” 
“Nothing. They call her ‘that poor Earle 
creature ’ down at the school.” Jordan's eyes 
flashed. ‘* That shows what a pack of asses 
you are down there. That girl is a marvel. 
She will have her heel upon all your necks 
within five years if her strength holds out?” 
Dacks smiled cynically, and Jordan turned on 
his heel. 

Six months later a newspaper clipping was 
passed about the school, to the effect that 
“ Miss Earle, the talented sculptor, etc., had 
taken a studio beside that of Jordan, her 
master, being his favorite pupil,’’ etc. Then 
another, that she was at work upon a portrait 
of the beautiful Miss Van R the Society 
belle, a masterpiece soon to be exhibited, etc., 
and Dacks found himself looking very often 
toward that seat where he first saw those two 
sad eyes glistening through tears, and resolved 
fortunately to pay “that poor Earle creature 
his compliments. 

He went. ‘Oh, you wish to see Miss Earle? 
She has moved to Madison Avenue this long 
time. Too swell for us I suppose. . . °’ So 
Dacks took the number and went up town. 

She was overjoyed to see him. When the 
changed and lithesome little victor glided into 
the room amid new and more fitting surround- 
ings, Dacks was staggered for a moment by 
the butterfly metamorphosis of the poor worm 
of the art school. Where was the country girl 
of many moons ago—shy, clumsy, in ill-fitting 
gown, eyes filled with the divine fervor of en- 
thusiasm, but ever averted, and th=: ‘aint, 
piping voice like a snipe robbed of ber eggs? 
Ah, who would have recognized her in this 
splendid evolution of restored health, perfect 
self-command, and that refined but sterling 
confidence which success vouchsafes us? They 
sat side by side on the broad settee and drew a 
seine through the darker waters of the past. 
‘< Oh, how could you be so cruel as to slight 
me all this time? Were you my first rescuer, 
friend and encourager, only to neglect me when 
I should no longer need your aid? ... . 
And your last painting in the Academy—it 
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was glorious! Such esprit! Such a daring 
theme!"’. . . . Dacks quite lost chat indomi- 
table self-conceit for a moment, stammering 
out something which might have been a prayer 
in Latin for all its intelligibility. . . . Some- 
how or other Dacks managed to emphasize 
some especially enthusiastic sentiment with a 
slight pressure of the pretty dimpled hand ; and 
when this type of man gets his claw on any- 
thing worth having, whether it really belongs 
to him or not, he hangs on to it until he is 
clubbed into insensibility. And then, from 
an hour of grateful reminiscence, of vows of 
eternal friendship and all that, how easy is it 
to step over the border into the land of love 
for an hour of broken utterances, glowing 
hopes ! 

Everybody noted the change in Dacks from 
that very night. He seemed to have forgotten 
to adore himself and began to work like a 
Trojan throwing up a rampart. One day 
some very wise one said: ‘* Dacks is in love! ” 


And the next some one wiser followed—* with 
that poor Earle creature.” But Dacks worked 
on like aman digging his way out of prison. 
Then varnishing day at the Academy brought 
Dacks and the great Jordan face to face. The 
sculptor glared, but was speechless. ‘« Oh, it 
has been of long standing, I assure you !"” said 
Dacks, as if apologizing for having stabbed a 
man. ‘ Oh, I know it all,’’ said Jordan, and 
walked hurriedly away, followed by Dacks’s 
cynical leer. 

That night on the way home with Mabel, 
Dacks, after a thoughtful moment, said, “ Ma 
petite, Jordan—our great and only—is in love 
with you.” “I know it,’’ sententiously. 
‘*How?’’ ‘He told me so.” “ Before 
. . +» before I spoke my heart to you?" 
‘© Yes,” with timidity, “I told him that I 
would give you a year, and if you did not re- 
turn to me in that time ... you see how 


closely you wound yourself about my heart, 
don’t you, dear ?”" 


Dacks’s heart leaped up. 





A Picture or “ Wattinc’’—A non-sentimental presentation of that hackneyed theme. 
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«©Oh, if I were only as worthy of you— 
sh—h !"’"—and as they were now in the 
Madison avenue vestibule, she silenced him 
with a kiss. 

(To be concluded in Vogue of 11 October.) 





AS SEEN BY HIM 


Ike Douglas, is it not? or somebody in 
L an old play, a bit of which 1 used to 
recite at school when I was a boy. I 
am on my native heath again. I never was 
much at quotations, but it means simply that 
I am back again in New York. 1 found 
myself in New York on Sunday. One must 
either be in Society in New York or else one 
must live in the Bowery or on. Cherry street. 
Theatres were closed the week I arrived, it 
being too warm for rechauffé performances 
and too cold for the ever-tiresome roof gar- 
dens. I could not bring myself to sée 
trained animals—although | do not doubt that 
they are very interesting. Clubs were de- 
serted, or fellows yawning and stupid. 

However, I have the autumn before me, 
and autumn is America’s prize season. The 
weather generally is glorious. As I have said, 
one must either be in Society or out of it. 
There is nothing for one to do when people 
are out of town. No place to go, etc., like 
that rather clever tramp in the burlesque 
troupe at Madison Square Garden. I often 
wonder what the middle classes do in New 
York—what are their amusements, and, 
moreover, what can they do on Sunday. 
They always look unhappy, just as if they 
were coming from the funeral of a beloved 
friend. I suppose they go to lectures—when 
there are lectures—or brood over suicides in 
Central Park, or take dismal excursions by 
water to some place where they get nothing to 
eat. 

The shops had little in them except what 
has been left over from the spring. I see 
Madras and bright-colored ties here and 
there but they look Quaker-like, even with the 
gorgeous display of pinks, yellows and blues 
in the Bond street and Picadilly windows. 
The very delicately tinted underwear has 
found a home in America but it has been 
banished from England. Blue is the prevail- 
ing color at present both in London and at 
the wonderful Carnival de Venise, with its 
show-cases full of stocks and stockings. 

I find tailors announcing here that there are 
to be no changes this winter of note except as 
to length of garments. We are to have 
shorter coats and overcoats—-I already 
announced that some weeks ago, when I first 
went abroad. My coats are all made shorter. 
I have eschewed the button link, however, 
which H. R. H. has introduced to fasten his 
coat together on a windy day. I dislike it. 
It is not comme il faut and it lacks distinction. 
Besides, everybody will be wearing them. 
All my London coats are braided. My man 
has not unpacked them yet, and I shall be a 
week or two getting ready. I have brought 
Meadows back with me. He is an invaluable 
servant: discreet, silent and respectful, as a 
servant should be. I would not have any 
other than an Englishman for a valet. 

My New York tailor has imported an 
enormous quantity of Scotch plaids for dittos 
and everyday suitings. I found them popu- 
lar. Ihave one or two myself. I must get 


away from this clothes subject with but one 





“walks with an exaggerated 
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1 find after 
constant consultation with tailors that I am 
adopting their phraseology—which, you know, 


word on the theme of umbrellas. 


I cannot afford to do. I do not care, of 
course, because I can adopt anything that I 
choose and still not lose my self-respect. I 
do not like, however, to dip into the “ argot ” 
of any profession or trade. I should be as 
uncomfortable if I found myself talking of 
puts and calls and all that kind of thing. 
Still, I have always found it better to talk to 
a man in his place of business in his own pe- 
culiar vernacular. I master a word or a term 
here and there. It shows them that you are 
really interested in what they are doing for 
you, and their efforts will be all the more effi- 
cient—I use this word because I dislike cir- 
cumlocutions. 

There has been much discussion in England 
relative to umbrellas. You know, of course, 
that a newspaper is the Englishman's forum. 
Whenever he has a grievance he pours it into 
the ears—so to speak—of the Times, or a 
favorite newspaper, by a letter. A recent case 
in the courts for damages records the loss of 
an eye by an unfortunate individual who came 
in contact with the ferule of an umbrella car- 
ried by a careless person at a railway station. 
In London a certain species of ‘ incroyable *’ 
stride. Their 
sticks and umbrellas are therefore carried, as 
Mr. Jerome expresses it, ‘‘ as trailed arms.”’ 
If the handle is lowered and the ferule rises to 
the level of 1 cir shoulder, they become an 
absolute danger. A portrait of Captain Han- 
son—a well-known man in London—at the 
Royal Academy, is taken with his umbrella. 
He holds it under his arm, ferule downward, 
the handle a slight distance from him and the 
point near the ferule he steadies by the first and 
second finger of his left hand. It is almost 
the position of arms at rest. The umbrella is 
therefore carried at a proper angle, the ferule 
is within his immediate control, and the handle 
does not stick out behind so far as to menace 
any one. 

This is in reality a ‘‘living picture."’ He 
is correctly dressed in a smart morning suit, 
and he holds his Alpine hat listlessly in his 
right hand. It shows how easy this position 
is to assume, when one meets a woman on the 
street or at a carriage door, and at the latter 
place stops to speak to her a moment, just as 
these smart guardsmen who are ranged along 
the Row chat with the occupants of the equi- 
pages there in that slow, majestic procession— 
original and only native to London. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
CHAPTER V. 


Ost of the leaders of Society in Europe 
have realized this want of common 
sense with regard to the purchase of 

ready-made gloves, and accordingly have their 
gloves made for them in the same manner as 
their clothes and shoes. Even those who 
have their gloves made for them experience 
great difficulty in securing a perfect fit, and 
the cutters of the great glove houses in 
France and at Brussels can earn higher wages 
than the cutters of the most fashionable tailors 
in London and New York. So difficult is this 
art of cutting gloves that most of the principal 
cutters are known to the trade by name and 
by fame, and the peculiar knives that they use 
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in their business are so highly prized that 
they are handed down from generation to 
generation, like heirlooms. 

The glove ought always to be loose, for 
nothing disfigures the hand as does a tight 
glove, which brings a surplus of blood to the 
imprisoned member, making it red, besides 
cramping and deforming the fingers. 

The beauty of the hand is, of course, en- 
hanced when it is attached to a slender wrist 
and a rounded, well-developed arm. The 
slender wrist is a gift of nature, and cannot be 
acquired, but a thin arm can easily be made 
to take on flesh and shapeliness, by exercise 
and friction continued daily. Rub, rub, rub, and 
practice with dumb-bells until you are nearly 
tired out. Do with your arms what dancers 
do with their legs—exercise them in every 
way, that and friction will soon increase their 
size and give beauty to their shape. If you 
cannot make them as perfect as those of the 
Venus de Medici, you can at least improve 
them and make them less ugly, which is some- 
thing not to be disdained. 

The beauty of the foot, no less than that of 
the hand, is necessary to complete the perfec- 
tion of womanly loveliness. In Europe it is 
supposed that the tiny foot is the hall-mark of 
race, if only it, be aristocratically shaped. ‘The 
latter condition is absolutely essential and it is 
a finer stamp of high breeding to have a foot 
that is delicately formed and arched, even if it 
be somewhat long, than to have one that 
is short and flat. It is related that in olden 
times Cleopatra was famous for her small foot, 
and in more modern times Ninon de !’Enclos 
and Mme. de Pompadour, whose two feet 
Louis xv. could hold in one hand, are cited as 
remarkable for the beauty of their feet. To 
judge by Canova’s statue, Princess Borghese 
Bonaparte had a beautiful foot. Madame 
Tallien was wont to sit with her two naked feet 
adorned with rings, while the beautiful Duch- 
esse de Dino could put her foot with her boot 
on into any other woman's chaussure. 

In order to preserve the slimness of the foot, 
or at any rate not to augment its width when 
it is naturally somewhat wide, one must never 
walk barefoot, even on a carpet, or wear slippers 
devoid of heels. Upon coming in from a walk 
or drive, the outdoor footgear should always 
be exchanged for a lighter chaussure, which 
affords rest to the foot. Never go to bed with 
cold feet ; in the winter the use of a hot-water 
bottle is highly commendable, or if preferred a 
pair of lamb’s-wool socks will answer the same 
purpose. An excellent wash to strengthen 
delicate feet is prepared in the following 
fashion : Boil in five quarts of water for twenty 
minutes one ounce of dried mint leaves, one 
ounce sage leaves, three ounces angelica, one 
pound juniper berries and two pounds rose- 
mary leaves. Keep the feet in this aromatic 
bath for half an hour before going to bed. 
Tight shoes, like tight gloves, should never be 
worn. Order them always one size longer 
than your foot, and you will never suffer from 
corns, bunions, blisters, etc. " This measure of 
prudence does not by any means make the foot 
look larger. On the contrary, it gives it an 
elegant appearance; for nothing is uglier and 
more vulgar than a short, stumpy, compressed 
foot, which involuntarily reminds one of a 
cow's hoof. The daintiest footwear is made 
in Paris. It is thence that the Empress of 
Japan, whose extremities are of marvellous 
delicacy and beauty of shape, obtains all her 
boots, shoes and slippers. 




















A pretty foot is one of woman's greatest 
attractions, and it is quite an art to know how 
to display it to advantage without showing too 
plainly that one is desirous of attracting atten- 
tion thereto. 

Few women in our days know how to get 
into or out of a carriage prettily and grace- 
fully. In order to accomplish this apparently 
simple, but in truth quite difficult feat, the 
hosiery worn by the fair one must be correct 
in style and fit, the silken web fitting snugly 
and without wrinkles around the ankle, and 
the shoe must be trim and pretty. When 
alighting, grasp the dress lightly at about the 
knee, stand steadily on the right foot, point 
the left foot sharply downward, bend the left 
knee, letting the weight of the body steadily 
down toward the street level, the prettily 
pointed foot and the trim ankle being daintily 
in evidence. Directly the left toe touches the 
ground let it take the weight of the body with 
graceful springiness. All the beauty of the 
movement depends on the steady lowering of 
the body on the right foot and the pretty 
pointing of the left. If there is need to steady 
one’s self one may grasp the inside of the 
carriage with the other hand than that holding 
the dress. When getting into a carriage, the 
left foot should be lightly placed on the step, 
and, by the aid of the right hand grasping the 
side of the vehicle, the body should be swung 
upward without apparent effort. As is to be 
witnessed too often, the usual way of alighting 
from a carriage is to extend the foot horizon- 
tally, coming down flat upon it, while the 
grip on the carriage side is so tight that the 
whole body is swung around awkwardly, 
the entire movement being so stiff and stilted 
as to detract greatly from the exhibition of 
pretty feet. There is really no time when a 
woman's elegant bearing of herself may be 
more charmingly shown, and more legiti- 
mately, than when she is alighting in the full 
view of the passers-by. 

There is in London an eccentric old gentle- 
man, whose delight is the sight of a pretty 
foot. If he sees one, no matter whether the 
owner be old or young, handsome or ugly, 
poor or rich, clad in purple or in rags, he 
follows it so long as it may continue to trip, 
tread, or drag itself along! And if, per- 
chance, its chaussure is down in sole, and its 
owner longingly lingers in front of a shoe 
store, then this eccentric old gentleman comes 
forward and humbly asks permission to pre- 
sent the extremity with a covering worthy of 
its beauty. Sometimes the offer is rejected, 
sometimes it is accepted. The boots or shoes 
are then duly tried on, bought and paid for. 
And our old friend considers himself amply 
rewarded by being allowed to be present at 
the trying on. He desires no further acknowl- 
edgment of his charity—for charity it fre- 
quently is—but with a final bow to the newly 
shod foot, he retires and is not seen again until 
another little foot tempts him to repeat the 
scene. 

Few things, in fact, fascinate men so much 
as a pretty foot—a foot proportionately small 
to the person, well arched, and with pretty lit- 
tle toes, resembling peas in a shell. 

Respecting pretty feet opinion is universal. 
There may be a difference of opinion on noses, 
mouths, eyes, skin, figure, etc., but there is 
certainly none respecting the foot, which must 
be small and arched to be pretty—not small 
like the Chinese foot, which is a self-imposed 
deformity, nor cramped by tight shoes, which 


throw one toe -; 
over the other 
and cover them 
with corns—but 
small and_ per- 
fectly formed in 
its natural, un- 
shod state. Span- 
ish women have 
naturally pretty 
feet, also Turk- 
ish and Polish 
women. The 
Frenchwoman’s 
foot is not natur- 
ally smaller nor 
prettier than that 
of an English- 
woman, but her 
shoes are of the 
softest kid and 
are cut to per- 
fection. They 
fit daintily and 
comfortably and 
do all they can 
not to be felt 
or heard. The 
lighter and thin- 
ner the shoe the 
more graceful is 
the foot and 


walk. 
(To be continued, ) 


WHAT SHE 
WEARS 


Here is a 

i very pret- 
ty cloth 

called _ bonclé, 
much to be worn. 
I must mention 
such a_ pretty 
gown made of 
it, in bluet-blue. 
The corsage was seamless, of course—they all 
are—the cloth drawn tightly over the gay ver- 
vine silk lining. A rather loose vest of shad- 
ed moiré bengaline, in vervine, that brilliant 


. mauve-pink, hooks on one side and quite low, 


on the left. T'wo black velvet ribbon straps start 
from right and left sides of bust, meeting at belt 
in V-shape. At the head of each strap isa 
large ribbon rose, made of three shades of the 
new pink, in watered ribbon, and a third rose 
is placed low down over fastening of vest on 
the left. Revers of the bluet cloth begin at 
the waist line in front, with natural selvage 
finish, and broaden out to a width of sixteen 


. inches at the shoulder and full enough to al- 


low a box-plait for drapery, which hangs 
gracefully over the large sleeves, which are 
made of dark blue moiré velvet and cut in 
one piece. A crush collar and girdle are of 
the same velvet. The cloth skirt is beauti- 
fully cut and hung, and trimmed with a ruffle 
of the blue velvet, put on in waves an inch or 
two above the hem. 

Velvet, we must not forget, is de rigueur in 
the making of gowns this season. The com- 
bination requires any material we may fancy, 
in the rough or smooth woolens for the foun- 
dation, a velvet of deeper tone for either sleeves, 
collar or girdle, or all three, and a rich silk of 
a much lighter shade, or one in harmony of 
contrast for the vest. We shall see all the 
best made gowns carry out this idea. The 
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HER DEAREST FOES 


Fanny B.: “ Oh, well, they'll never set the world on fire.” 
SALLY C,: ** True dear. 


They're what you call a safety match.” 


new moiré velvet is the favorite. Velours is 
very elegant, but rather too heavy. Apropos 
of velvet, the much worn silk bodices are to be 
replaced by velvet ones. I saw last winter at 
Nice and Monte Carlo the first that were worn 
—the very derniére mode. They were made 
of exquisite shades of rose du Barry, mauve, 
jonquille, vert d’eau and trimmed with cascades 
of lovely Maltese and Mechlin lace. The 
skirts worn with them were brocaded silks, 
mostly white grounds with bouquets, confined 
between satin stripes, or scattered here and 
there. The jupon underneath was always in 
harmony, and much more elaborate in ribbon 
and lace trimming. 

These fascinating bodices are always décol- 
leté, and pretty gorgettes—the daintiest being 
Marabout ones—dyed to match the waist, 
gave a certain cachet that was most fetching. 
They were clasped with brilliants or simply 
tied with small bow of ribbon. Imagine how 
ravissante the young girls were in them, and 
what a perfect dancing gown—just short 
enough to show the pretty slippers and the 
filmy lace swirlings of the jupon. I can think 
of nothing prettier than a velvet bodice of 
some brilliant deeper tone, with a rare bit of 
old lace, long boxed up, turned into a collar- 
ette, and a graceful long black silk or satin 
skirt, for the at home gown this winter. The 
black velvet bodice is always becoming, and so 


(Continued on page 2138.) 
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suitable to all ages. It always 
was a success. 

A year or two ago no one 
would wear the Vandyke point, 
but now no one will look at any 
thing else. A lace flouncing or 
trimming without that famous 
edge is flat, stale and very unprof- 
itable to the shopkeeper. White 
passementeries are very effective, and wonder- 
fully pretty, as the color underneath shows 
through the spaces to advantage, throwing the 
design into broad relief. 

I am thinking now of a lovely tea gown, 
one of Blossier’s, made of white silk crépon, a 
square yoke effect in the back produced by 
Vandyke-pointed passementerie of cream white- 
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SOME AUTUMN WRAPS 


The materials used are 
velvet, cloths, and heavy 
silks, The trimming is pas- 
sementerie, or lace, fur edg- 
ings, ribbon or braiding. 


ness, beginning at collar band. Between the 
points puffings of a purplish-red velvet ruffle 
peep out, this ruffle being laid under the points 
and lined with satin of lighter shade. ‘Two 
large rosettes of velvet close together are placed 
at waist-line in middle of the back. The fronts 
of gown have the same trimming of passemen- 
terie and velvet, and carry the square pompa- 
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dour yoke across the 
fullness of the loose 
fronts, hooking on left 
side. The girdle is 
formed of the passe- 
menterie, but instead 
of velvet a rich satin 
sash ribbon, color of 
the velvet ruffle lining, 
is slipped under and 
ties in large bow and 
long ends at left side. 
The gown is lined 
throughout in vivid 
pink—one of the new 
shades. 

Ribbons are truly a 
woman’s fetich. What 
a delicious dissipation it 
is to be able to buy 
every ribbon that takes 
one’s fancy! How 
pretty they are and how 
irresistible! Now that 
sash ribbons are so very 
much worn and are 
woven in every beauti- 
ful variety that the fer- 
tile mind can dream of, 
we may pick and choose 
ad lib. 

The artistic floral 
designs, in those old 
tapestry colors, looking 
as if the great fan paint- 
er, Leloir, had touched 
his wondrous brush to 
them, are my special 
delight. The heavy 
white silk gros-grain 
ribbons have the most 
charming garlands of 
corn flowers in every 
hué, delicate helio- 
trope, briar rose pinks, 
turquoise blue, and the 
new cerise. They 
seem to call up visions 
of pretty women and 
girls floating by in 
white frocks. 

Then there are gor- 
geous Sultanesque color 
groupings, in embossed 
velvets, suggesting dark 
eyes and southern beau- 
ty. The stately moiré 
antiques, the pliant 
satins and brocades, and 
watered ribbons, with 
all the composite ones that go under the name 
of fancy, are as tempting to a woman as a box 
of_cheice cigars areto aman. The sash is now 
required to reach the bottom of the skirt and is 
generally mounted on the belt by two rosettes, 
one for each streamer, in the middle of the 
back. Most convenient is this style as so few 
know how to tiea pretty bow. It saves rump- 
ling the ribbon, which is desirable, as the charm 
of all toilettes is freshness. 


The next issue of Vogue, bearing date 11 October, 
will contain the first thirty-six of a series of fashion 
drawings, These include models for hats, wraps, 
street, dinner and ball costumes modeled after New 
York, Paris and London fashions, selected with a view 
to meeting a wide variety of tastes, In order to ac- 
commodate so large a number of costume drawings 
Vogue will be increased four pages. 
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“IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.. CIN’TI. 


SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS. 


Beginning this week, we 
make an unusual display of 
handsome Novelties and of 
popular goods for Fall wear, 


in Suits, Cloaks, and Fur | 
Garments. 
In the imported goods, | 


made in our own exclusive | 


designs and patterns, an un- | 


surpassed variety. 


In goods of American re- | 
production, we aim to have | 
every article of merit, even | 


those of most 


prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. PozzONI’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


48 Borges &60 “ 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N.Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting yeor patronage. 








Jenkins 
English Tailor, 


SPECIALTIES— 
Riding, Hunting, Polo, Knickerbocker Breeches 
and Leggings. Bulfin Breeches with Leather 
Knees, and Pig Skin Leggings, also Leather 
Breeches in All Colours, 


| Nowhere outside of London is there a house with equal 


facilities tor creating this work. 


Jenkins Driving Coats Are Unsurrassep For 
Cur, Sryie, anv Finis. 
The only practical Breeches Maker inthis country, 
Self-measurement card on application, 


New and Special Patterns for Autumn end 
Winter Suitings. 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Phoewix 
olssniance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY ST REET, New York. 


K. J. COLLINS, 

Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK, 
(INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Erc. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 


The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky 


j CUB; BY WHISKY 








LONDON, 
69 & 70 Marx Lanz, E. C. 
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are guaranteed by the Excise Department of 
the Canadian Government by certificate over 
the capsule of every bottle. From the mo- 
ment of manufacture until this certificate is 
affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody 
of the Excise Officers. 
ment in the World provides for consumers 


No other Govern- 


this independent and absolute guarantee of 
purity and ripeness. “Ganadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for medici- 
nal use. When not obtainable from local 
dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct 
upon application. 

A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 
guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by expres, to 
any address in the United States on receipt of 
50c, in stamps. 


Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS (Limited), Walkerville, Canada. 
NEW YORK, 
1282 Broapway¥. 


CHICACO, 
223 & 224 MonapNocK BLOcK. 








WHAT THEY READ 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE 


PERLYCROSS. 
Happy knack in nomenclature seems 
A to inspire Mr. Blackmore, so that 
even before we open the volume, we 
are drawn toward it, and get in the very 
title a foretaste of the quaint, spicy, out-of- 
the-way fare he is sure to set before us. A 
catalogue of his novels reads appetizingly, 
and one feels as sure of the pleasant flavor of 
books with names like Christowell, Spring- 
haven, the Maid of Sker and Perlycross, as 
of the tastiness of all sorts of old-fashioned 
dishes—venison, pasty, and such viands. 
It is true it is a flavor which is not liked by 
every one; the great novel-reading public of 
the present day has lost the taste for style in 
a devouring anxiety for sensation. Mr. 
Blackmore may be relied upon to furnish 
sensations encugh, but knowledge of them 
has to be gained through careful word-for- 
word reading and tasting of a style which if 
at times a little stilted and forced is usually 
quaint, pungent, forcible and well suited to 
the scenes and people he describes. Instead 
of having to expand a short story with diffi- 
culty and much moralizing (or immoralizing) 
into the dimensions of a single volume novel, 
as is the way with the present race of ready 
writers, the author of Lorna Doone seems to 
have imbibed some of the large calm of his own 
Devonshire yeoman, and three volumes give 
just scope, without any padding, for the tale 
he has to tell, in the way he chooses to tell 
it. No one will quarrel with the present tale 
—who cares to read it at all—for its length, 
since not a sentence could be spared in the 
unravelling of a mystery which remains a 
mystery to the reader until the last chapter ; 
nor a syllable from the delineation of such 
characters as Parson Penniloe, Sergeant Jakes 
and Harvey Tremlett, the wrestler. Then 
we have two charming couples of heroes and 
heroines, frank, wholesome English lads and 
lasses, with no need of the touch of vicious- 
ness or morbid perversity which seems at 
present the only escape from insipidity. We 
have them faithful to one another through all 
sorts of trials and married off in the good 
old-fashioned style as soon as the mystery is 
solved. We have also some of those inim- 
itable touches in the description of animal 
character which make his other books nota- 
ble, though little Jess, the spaniel, is by no 
means such an interesting personage as either 
Winnie, the mare, in Lorna Doone, the dogs 
in Cradock Nowell and Clara Vaughn or 
the carrier’s horse in Christowell. A book, 
on the whole, well worthy of its author, al- 
most, if not quite, up to the standard of his 
best work, and a real treat for the reader 
who values a quaint and delicate humor, loves 
his kind and believes in goodness. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. BY MAURUS JOKAI 


With all the ardor of a new discovery 
critics are exploiting the work of this Hun- 
garian writer, whose books are just now 
coming to us in an English dress. Aside 
from the difficulty of a just judgment in the 
case of a work known to us only through a 
translation, a doubt will intrude itself as to 
the place held by this highly melodramatic 
romance in the list of the author’s own 
works as well as in the literature of his coun- 
try. Can the representative writer of such a 
land of poetry and the picturesque really have 
nothing better to offer us than this? Some 
explanation may be found in the book itself, 
in so far as it is a true picture of a country 
and a people hardly more than semi-barbar- 
ous, yet in close touch with the ultra-civili- 
zation of western Europe. Here is a vivid 
picture of a life of adventure, of fighting and 
smuggling, and of a constant struggle with 
the forces of nature; and here are 
graphic portraits of a romantic and child- 
like people, with the almost unrestrained 
passions of primitive times, their virtues and 
their vices alike, simple, outspoken, elemen- 
tary. Considered as a study of a-people, their 
civilization and degree of culture, this book 
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is intefesting in spite of the occasional short- 
comings of the translation, which skips from 
tense to tense with happy impartiality and on 
occasion offers us a literal rendering of a 
German idiom. (Has the story by chance 
come to us through the sieve of a double 
translation ? ) 

As a novel, it presents us with a plot at 
once hackneyed and wildly improbable, with 
somewhat conventional characters passing 
through conventional adventures in most un- 
conventional situations, with fascinating 
pictures of the lives of smugglers and fisher- 
men and of the wildest and most wonderful 
portion of the Danube ; and of a corruption 
in every grade of life and in all departments 
of the Government calculated to make the 
citizen of any country, outside the Austrian 
Empire, think the better of his own political 
institutions. 

As literature, unless it has received great 
injustice at the hands of the translator, it 
hardly deserves consideration. It is high- 
flown, turgid, lurid and conventional. Unless 
Jokai has something of more worth than 
this, he can not be called the Tourgenieff of 
Hungary. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


HIGHLAND COUSINS, BY WILLIAM BLACK 


Some of us can still remember the almost 
simultaneous appearance, about twenty years 
ago, of two novels in a new key—a key as 
fresh and strange-sounding as any in the de- 
fective scale in which the songs of primitive 
people are written. The Maid of Sker 
and A Princess of Thule were then as 
much talked of as The Heavenly Twins and 
A Yellow Aster have been, and with better 
deserts. Mr. Black, meantime, in a seem- 
ing search after versatility has made excur- 
sions among all sorts and kinds of men—from 
Nihilists to the typical American girl accord- 
ing to Black; he has gone a-coaching and 
a-house-boating, and the erstwhile charming 
Queen Titania has passed through vicissi- 
tudes which have made the anxious reader 
tremble lest she should ultimately become as 
imbecile as Mr. Howells’s favorite Mrs. 
Roberts. And now on a sudden he goes 
back to the old vein and the old scenes, 
the wondrous panorama of the Sound of 
Mull, the salt breezes that blow among the 
western islands, and the oddly spelled musi- 
cal names we none of us know quite how to 
pronounce. And if, toward the middle of a 
fat volume of four hundred and forty-four 
pages, we find ourselves beginning to be a 
little impatient of the deliberation with which 
Mr. Black approaches his catastrophe, we 
will not complain, because of the remem- 
bered spell of those earlier stories of which 
this one seems a pleasant, if rather faint echo. 
On the contrary, the pleasure one feels in 
making the acquaintance of the redoubtable 
Mr. McFadyen and in reading the account 
of his famous game of golf, tends to reconcile 
one to a little ** tediousness in the particulars.’’ 
There is a touch of Barrie in the picture of 
Long Lauchie, drunkard and Nechabite, 
and the ‘* Natural’’ Niall Gorach, and as- 
piring* young writers of either sex might 
profitably study Jess for the model of a 
womanly woman who is not in the least tire- 
some. If hero and heroine do not dwell so 
much in the mind, it must be that they are 
less sympathetic in some way. The poor, 
foolish, flighty girl whose little vanities bring 
her to so sad an end, fails to touch one’s 
heart; and it is difficult to reconcile the 
calmness of Allan Henderson and his pre- 
occupation with his dying friend in Glasgow 
while the wife with whom he was so madly 
infatuated is in prison, with the exalted idea 
Mr. Black apparently wished us to have of 
the talented, dark-tempered, deeply philo- 
sophical young schoolmaster. Jess is decidedly 
too good for him. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward may be fairly con- 
sidered as a very live literary topic that has 
heretofore needed intelligent critical attention. 
This Mr. Zangwill administers in The 
Critic of 15 September. His somewhat 
caustic, but critically exact notes will be 
gratefully received by those who are weary of 


the indiscriminating praise lavished on this- 


clever, but undoubtedly overrated author. 
Those readers who are content to absorb be- 
lated tidings of theological and sociological 
discoveries through the medium of a three- 
volume novel will regard Mr. Zangwill as 
an impious iconoclast, but most intelligent 
people will agree with his conclusions of 
Marcella. He says, ** It is a monument of 
talent and industry. It ought to have been 
written for a syndicate. I should like to 
have written it myself, if only for the pleas- 
ure of finishing the last page and feeling what 
a good boy was I. . . . But it is a painful truth 
that not with labor nor beating the breast is 
the heaven of literature won. It comes by 


grace. . and in the marvellous elabora- 
tion of Mrs. Ward’s method. .. . I fear 
she leaves little room for inspiration. ‘ That 


is genius,’ cried Thackeray, when Rawdon 
Crawley struck Becky’s paramour. Thack- 
eray didn’t know that this would happen— 
till he came to write it. I am inclined to 
fancy that this is the test of genius—that the 
writer finishes the chapter wiser than he 
began it. Mrs. Ward gives me the impres- 
sion of never astonishing herself, of always 
knowing all about it. . . , The result is she 
never astonishes us. She is always at the 
same high level. If she is dull, it is consci- 
entiously. . . . She is another example of 
the danger of living among University sets.” 
The criticism should be read in its entirety. 
Mr. Zangwell in another note sums up the 
merits and defects of the late Walter Pater, 
of whom he says, **‘ He was wrapped in the 
atmosphere of Oxford, and though § the last 
enchantments of the middle ages’ in no wise 
threw their glamor over his thought there 
was a cloistral distinction about his attitude.” 
*¢ . . . This absence of humor, this super- 
human seriousness bred of heavy traditions, 
peculiarly. English, this sobriety nourished by 
sacerdotal port, give the victim quite a wrong 
sense of values and proportions. He mis- 
takes the University for the Universe.’ 
The truth of which observation will be ad- 
mitted by any one having an acquaintance 
with college society. 





Society has glutted itself with its annual 
slaughter of tame pigeons, and with their 
passion for blood duly satiated for the time 
being, the fair damsels and brave men of 
(San Francisco) Society are now turning 
their thoughts to themes of higher mo- 
ment. The butchery, it is true, was not 
quite so animating and satisfactory as usual, 
because the birds, inert from suffocating con- 
finement and gaping from the intense heat, 
were too weak to rise briskly to be shot at ; 
but this contrarious disposition of the birds 
was partly offset by the sport of retrieving the 
wounded, which attempted feat, when suc- 
cessful, caused the grand stand—in the words 
of the enthusiastic reporter—to ‘** shake with 
long-drawn appreciative applause.’” Why 
the blue bood of San Francisco should post 
so far away to court the rapture of seeing 
red blood flew, when the shambles and 
slaughter-houses of South San Francisco and 
Baden are so conveniently at hand, is a mys- 
tery. But to maim, to torture, and to kill, 
are the principal things, and" what form or 
by what means this delicate tribute to the 
savage that lurks beneath Society’s polished 
skin is paid, is after all a matter of trifling 
importance.—San Francisco News Letter. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


K. C.—For evening coat, the notch-collar, 
silk facing to far side of buttonhole, is correct. 
I have spoken in a former answer of roll-collar, 
which is still in vogue in England, and which 
is worn here also, but the notch-collar will 
be the favorite. The material for evening 
dress is vicuna, lamb’s-wool or unfinished 
worsted. Trousers without cord and no 
braid on evening waistcoat, but white waist- 
coats will be very much worn with evening 
coat. As far as wearing a velvet -collar is 
concerned, I should be chary about it. 
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Cutaway Coats—T. D.—A. . . These 
are in vogue as combination, sack and hunt- 
ing. Rough cloths, vicuna, cheviots, un- 
finished wool, etc. It is the old style Eng 
lish hunting-coat, and can be worn in th 
country in the morning, and on Wall Street 
I saw one yesterday of brown check with 
four leather buttons. Mr. Charles Oelrichs, 
whom I consider one of the best-dressed me: 
in town, has a brown cutaway, which is ver 
smart. Trousers are of other pattern and 
material. 


S. K.—The very latest London fad is to 
have gloves and waistcoat of the same ma- 
terial. Paris has improved upon this by in- 
troducing scarfs and waistcoats ready-made 
of suéde in different shades of tan. These 
are for the country. Have your riding and 
driving coats lined with wool. It is a health 
measure as well as a fashion. H. McK. 
Twombly had his arranged this way this 
summer. I should wear a tan suéde bow 
with a blue shirt. 


B. L.—Look at the Gen. Briarly’s collar 
and tiein The Gaiety Girl. Here is a posi- 
tive novelty, rather chic and somewhat diff- 
cult to describe. As you live in Philadelphia, 
I should advise you to take the trip on and 
study the combination. It is worth the ex- 
pense of the journey. Buy your tickets at 
the box office. 


Morninc Weppinc Dress. J. W.—Will 
you kindly give full description of what is the 
proper dress for a morning wedding (before 
12 o'clock) during October? That is to 
say, what should the groom wear, every- 
thing, including the proper flower, if any? 
The wedding is to be entirely private, but 
at the church, with household of bride and 
groom present. 

For a morning wedding at church in the 
month of October, frock coat, black, of vi- 
cuna or most fashionable material, light 
trousers, gray preferable ; pearl gloves, white 
or gray silk tie with pin, tied in prince's 
knot or the new-fashioned Ascot, silk hat 
and patent leather boots. Lilies-of-the-val- 
ley as boutonniére. This is the stereotyped 
form of dress for bridegroom from any hour 
in the morning until candle light, and under 
any circumstances. His best man must be 
dressed in the same manner. 


Pinx.—Pink and red coats are being worn 
on dress occasions for golf. See the club 
uniforms at Southampton. 





TARIFF REDUCTIONS 
Pottery and Glass Dept. 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have 


completed the revision of their 
entire stock of Pottery and Glass- 
ware to conform with the new 
tariff. 

Patrons are invited to examine 
the ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
of the choicest examples of Euro- 
pean products imported direct from 
the leading manufacturers abroad. 


Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, 
New York. 
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B. Altman 
& Co. 


18th St., roth St. and 
Sixth Ave. 


will make to order on their 
Third Floor, Tailor-made 
Gowns, Ulsters, Capes, Driv-= 
ing Coats, Riding Habits, 
etc. 


Also 


Special GOLF, 
BICYCLE and SHOOTING 


GOWNS, all 


designs in 


at 


Very Moderate Prices. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








Messrs. C. H. Wetrzet & Son 
NEW IMPORTATIONS for 
FALL and WINTER WEAR 


ARE NOW READY FOR YOUR SELECTION. 
30-32 East Fourteenth St. (Union Sq.) 
NEW YORK, 
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An Elegant Brown-Stone 
House, N. W. cor. Seventy-sixth 
Street and Madison Avenue. 

Its location requires no com- 
ment. Its construction and Fit- 
tings throughout are appropriate 
to the situation, in that they meet 
the exactin demands of the 
modern residence. 

For Descriptive Circular, or 
Exceptionally Favorable Terms, 


@ Address RE. DIETZ, 
* 60 Laight St., |New York. 


AO ROO 720720 S207207070 & 


Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores gray 
hair or beard to its natural color. It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color- 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features. De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 
exactly the natural shade—from black, 
to lightest blond. 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


GOWNS AND COATS AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


210 FirrH Avenue, New York. 





Makes Handsome House Gowns. 
An Ideal Fabric for Evening Wear. 


Not Genuine unless stamped “ Fayetta ™ 
on the Selvedge. 


Fohn Daniell & Sons, 
Carry a Full Line of Shades, 
Cor. 8th Street and Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe, Classes and private lessons in society and 
artistic dances daily, 426 Columbus Ave., 8oth and 81st »ts, 








How ladies may obtain a Perfect-fitting Dress 
Waist. Instructions mailed free, Mrs. H. J. Morris, 
413 6th Ave , Brooklyn, New York. 























If decent care and Jaros 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home. 











"Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits absorbs moisture— prevents colds 
—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 
ical — comfortable — wears, 


Sold everywhere. Jaros Hygienie Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 
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The little sheets.gn the layette of Duke 
of York's baby are of the finest linen lawn, 
edged with Valenciennes; the blankets are as 
white as snow, are of Pyrenean wool, em- 
broidered with the royal crown and badge. 
The tiny pillows are also trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes, and there are two little down durets, 
one of white satin, the other of rose pink, the 
Duchess of York’s favorite color. Surely, 
little royal Prince Edward ought to sleep 
softly and well beneath such daintily sumptu- 
ous environments. 


Crépon gowns to look well require to be 
made entirely over silk. The silk shows through 
and adds a soft lustre that is very apparent. 
Silk linings are decried by many as not wear- 
ing well, but every smart gown I have ever 
seen was lined throughout with silk, which has 
given the indescribable air of richness and fit- 
ness every well-gowned woman most desires. 


NO OFFENSE 


Miss CHILLINGTON (yawning): ‘‘If you 
won't feel offended I will admit that I feel 
awfully sleepy.”’ 

Mr. SrataTe: ‘¢ Then I must be going, 
for if you won't feel offended I will admit you 
are none too bright when you're wide awake.” 


A Pousse Café—Au Chat Noir. 


mold 
Constable & Co, 





FALL NOVELTIES 
Silks. | 


Poult de Soie, 
Grille Reps. 
Moire Eider. 


Velvets. 
Miroir, 
Velours du Nord, 
Glace. 


Laces. 


Point Applique, 
Point Duchess, 
Venetian, 

Lace Collars. 


Boadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 





W. & J. SLOANE, 


Oriental Rugs 


and Carpets. 


Large and elegant additions have 


just been made to this stock in PER- 


SIAN, INDIAN and TURKISH | 


.WEAVES, including a VERY 
DESIRABLE lot of AN PIQUES 
in SMALL SIZES. 

Each piece guaranteed perfect and 
free from artificially applied coloring 
or lustre. 
be 


to be unsuitable 


Selections can 


found in size or 


coloring. 


What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


At THE POPULAR SHOP. 





XCLUSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of 


LIBERTY CHINTZES ey Hangings and 


LIBERTY CRETONNES Furniture. 


LIBERTY VELVETS 


| [ MITED LINES — Bere 


exchanged, if | 


Carpets designed and woven ex- | 


pressly to order. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND IQTH STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


of 


LIBERTY GAUZES 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY SATINS 
LIBERTY VELVETS 


FOREIGN PAPERS FOR WALLS ; 
NOVEL DESIGNS AND COLORINGS 


} For Personal Attire. 





in 
CONFINED STYLES 





| LONDON STYLE FURNITURE; 


HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND 
SETTLES 


IN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATIONS OF QUAINT 


| JOSEPH P. McHUGH & co., { 


AND UNUSUAL STUFFS, 


Personal Inspection Invited. 
W. 42d St. 
at sth Ave. 
‘“*Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.” 


} New York. 
, 





Oo 
Beautiful Shades 
Of Light 


all about 50 shapes and 200 styles 
of exquisite silk lamp shades free 
for a stamp—A book of superb 
engravings. 





O 
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Boston Art LAMP SHADE Co., 1 West 


Street, xear Washington Street, Boston. 
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“Our Italy” 


REACHED VIA 


You can go to 


in 622 


HOURS 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


CALIFORNIA 


From Council Bluffs and Omaha, and enjoy the 


“WINTER OF OUR CONTENT." 


SEND FOR ‘“‘ SIGHTS AND SCENES IN CALIFORNIA,” 


E. DICKINSON, 


General Manager. 





E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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al The. Life of Frances Power 
al Cobbe. 








ally. By Herself. An autobiography of extraordinary 

interest, of one of the foremost Englishwomen of 
ii this century. With a Portrait and a Picture of 
all her home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
i | The Pearl of India. 

An informing and very readable book about Ceylon, 
all). by M. M. Ba tov, author of ‘Due East,’’ **Due 
lh West,”’ ** Due North,’ ** Due South,” “* Under 
alle the Southern Cross,’ ‘* Equatorial America,’* 

“The New Eldorado,’’ ‘* Aztec Land,’’ ** The 
“lf | *Story of Malta,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sweet Clover: A Romace of 


the White City. 


A charming love story inwoven with phases of the 

Great Fair, by Crara Lovise Burnnam, author 
all of ** Next Door,’’ ‘* Dr. Latimer,’’ ** Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25, 


Cceur d’Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur d’ Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story, by 
Mary Hattock Foote, author of ** John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,’’ ‘* The Led-Horse Claim,’ 
“In Exile, etc. 16mo, $1.25.”" 


z |The Chase of St. Castin, and 
fp | other Tales. 
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A volume of very dramatic Short Stories, mostly 

based on historical incidents, by Mrs. Caruer- 

ih woop, author of ‘* The Lady of Fort St. John,”’ 

il ** Old Kaskaskia,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

iy Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 
A work of great interest on the less-known por- 

tions and customs of Japan, by Larcapio Hearn, 


author of ** Stray Leaves from Strange Literature,"’ 
etc. 2 vols, 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


3 | A Florida Sketch-Book. 


A charming out-door book on things observed in 
Florida, by Braprorp Torrey, author of ‘ Birds 
in the Bush,”’ ** A Rambler’s Lease,”’ and ** The 
Foot-Path Way.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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POINTS ABOUT THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. al 


ll) It is stylish and comfortable, a rare combination. 
It embodies the true hygienic prencaee of support from the shoulders. fir 


{ly ing th t. |G W 
3 tml ambanwe. ip | reat estern. 


It will wear longer than any other waist (or corset) made. 


It is recommended by physicians and teachers of calisthenics. all. 
Its best recommendation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. ily FINEST 
| The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merchants throughout the United States. lf) 
For ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25. $3.00; oe $2.50; ame $3. ag ge ag se Mga _ + C 
q ee, $ Misses, White, $1.75. Children, ite, 60 cts nfants, ite, 75 } _ e 
il fadies’ Sr75 i is oa boned. Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free. Address, HAMPAGN E 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


See $3$55550546S54006050000008 


VINO DE SALUD 


(Wi NE OF HEALTH.) For particulars, prices, etc., address, 


_ IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








There are few constitutions which have not suffered from the long, hot, depressing summer, with its attendant business Pleasant Valley Wine 
i > . But since so many require a wine 
worry, and happy is he who does not need a tonic to brace him up for the Fall Campaign ; 
tonic, it is most fortunate that one so delicious and invigorating as VINO DE SALUD is obtainable. Company, 
Ask your druggist for it and write for booklet to RHEIMS, 


Steusen Co., New YorK 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE ALBERTI SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
BY THE DELSARTE METHOD. 
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Mi ee __ ROOM FACING FIFTH AVENUE 
For Young Ladies, including Tuition, Board, and School Extras, $1,150. 


This School of Expression, with its beautiful private house at 557 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a charming place as a 
home, and the home lite there is admirably adapted to subserve the development of the choicest personal habits, ease in enter- 
taining and that sweetness of character which is the combination of simplicity, truth, symmetry, beauty and winsome goodness 
of life. Young ladies attain health, strength and grace; correct behavior, gracious manner, refined accent ; musical voice 


and intelligent expression of an enriched personality. Two courses for Normal training. 
Annual tuition fee, with board and other items included, $700 to $1,100, according to choice of room. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 


Won. M. Avsermti, Director, 557 FirrH Avenue, New York Ciry. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate aS S 

preparations are absolutely pure, Unlike those made by the | 
| 

i 








Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes, ; 





You 


Can 


“Do the 
Rest” 


yourself as easily with a Kodak as 


OF THE 


Souvenir 


containing one hundred colored 





Send ten cents to 


trated manual, free with every Kodak, (Mention this paper.) 


tells how in terms that the merest 








An .ilustrated 


Book wortuwest, 


f etchings and reproductions. you 
WANT IT! 


with any other camera—an_ illus- F. 1. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 









“Disfigured For Life” 


Is the despairing cry of 
thousan afflicted with 
unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you realize what this 
disfiguration means to 
sensitive souls ? 

It means isolation, seclu- 
sion. 

It is a bar to social and 
business success. 

Do you wonder that de- 
spair seizes upon these 

. sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail 

And nostrums prove worse than useless? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 

25 cents invested in CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more than we dare claim. 

In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuRa, 
50c.; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Drue 
aNnpD CueEm. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

Sar “ Tow to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 


B. SCHULICH, 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND 
DRESSMAKER, 


120 WEST 47TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Ladies’ 


Garments, 








Capes, 
Coats, 
Habits for 


Street and 
Carriage. 


Also 


Ball and 
Evening 
Toilettes, 
Riding Hab- 
sas, te its with lat- 
Mra. "e est improve- 
ments. 












Correspondence 

e invited. 
Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


FULL STOCK OF LATEST MATERIALS PERSON- 
ALLY SELECTED ABROAD. 








novice can understand; but if you 


prefer 
“Vou Press the Button, a , 
We do the Rest.” 
KODAKS EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y, 
Send for Catalogue. 


$6.00 to $700. 





tHE LATEST STYLE. 


This exquisite Cape, 30 inches 
long and tull sweep, suitable for 
any figure, made of fine black 
velour or seal plush, satin lined 
and edged with black martin fur, 
actual value $15.00, we sell for 
$9.98; same style in all-wool 
beaver cloth, satin faced, $5.98. 
The same cut, style and length 
in genuine furs at the following 
low prices: Electric seal, $16.50 ; 
Astrachan fur, $11.98; french 
coney, $9.98; French coney, 27 
| inches long, $6.98. Sent by ex- 
~ press on receipt ot price ; money 
Bx nbs / refunded if not satisfactory. Send 

: bust measure 

Address THe LATEST STYLE Mrc. Co. Office, 124 East 
86th Street, New York City. 

FREE: We have competent lady buyers in our employ 
who will do your shopping in any line; no charge. 





# BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME TH 





AN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD, 
; ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 
For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Summer Motel, 
For e here that a delicious Cocktail is 
. Try our YORK Cocktall—made wit 
out any sweetening—dry and de 


A 
402. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for 
For sale by ai: Druggists and Dealers. 


6, F. HEUBLEIN c, BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender’s risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires, 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogueshould immediately notify the Head Of- 
ice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


SOCIETY 

T is very difficult to chronicle anything of 
special interest this week, as far as So- 
ciety folk are concerned. There are, of 
course, as is always the case at this season, 
plenty of house parties, and all along the 
Hudson, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Tivoli, Rhinebeck and along there, many 

jolly days are being passed. 

‘The Hempstead people have been enjoying 
the Mineola State Fair, and every day there 
has been a goodly show of brakes and all 
sorts of traps. The August Belmonts, Smith- 
Haddens, Carrolls and Kernochans, among 
others, have been in constant attendance. 

The Westchester County Fair was a great 
success, and there was some excellent racing. 
The pleasure ‘of the first day’s sport was 
rather marred by the accident which happened 
to Mr. Robert E. Tod. His horse suddenly 
refused a hurdle, and he was thrown over the 
animal’s head, breaking his wrist in the fall. 
Saturday, the last day of the fair, there were 
at least ten four-in-hands, and no end of 
swell turnouts of all descriptions along the 
fence, which enclosed the ring. 

Mrs. Edwin Stevens has just arrived from 
Europe and is at her place, Castle Point, 
Hoboken. Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White 
have had a very gay party stopping with 
them at their place at St. James, Long 
Island, including Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Hoppin, Mr. and Mrs. John J. White and 
Mr. Armstrong Chanler. 

Tuxepo.—Every cottage in the Park is 
occupied, and the club-house is full, and 
people are enjoying themselves in a quiet way, 
dining and driving, and sometimes walking. 
Among those now occupying cottages are 
Mr. and Mrs, Albert Foster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tucker- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Pell and Mrs. 
George R. Preston, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Coster, 
Mrs. John Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler, Mr. and Mrs. Edson Bradley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rutledge Gibson and Dr. and Fran- 
cis Le Roy Satterlee. 


WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Josephine de Acosta, daugh- 
ter of the late General José de Acosta, of Venezuela, 
» Mr. Alberto Falcon, formerly of the Peruvian 
pa in Washington, took place at half-past eight 
‘clock at St. Leo’s church in East Twenty-eighth 
treet, the Rev. Father Ducey performing the cere- 
nony, assisted by other priests. There were no 
rridesmaids. Miss Teresa Aparicio was maid of 
ionor, and Mr. Victor M. Newton was best man. 
Che bride walked up the aisle with her brother-in-law, 
seneral J, T. Savria. A reception followed at the 
Waldorf, 

The marriage of Miss Isabella Hunnewell and Mr. 
jerbert Harriman of this city was celebrated on 
Wednesday, 26 September, at the residence of 
he bride’s parents, at Wellesley, Mass. The colla- 
ion was served out on the lawn. Among some of 
hose present were the Messrs. Columbus Baldwin, 
-awrence Kip, Belmont Tiffany and Joseph Harriman 
rom New York. 

Miss Caroline Bayard Dod will be married to Mr. 
ydney M. Colgate, of Orange, New Jersey, on 16 
)ctober, Miss Dod is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
. Bayard Dod, of Orange, N. J. Several hundred 
nvitations have been sent out for the church, and a 
eception will follow at the house. 

Miss Frances Potter Higginson was married at 
Colorado Springs on Wednesday, 3 October, to Mr. 
McNeil, a young Irishman, who on dit is a connec- 





COSTUMES WORN BY MISS GRACE KIMBALL IN THE WAY TO WIN A WOMAN, AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


Act I—Dress of bengaline of a delicate stripe 
running crosswise, mauve and pink. The waist 
of guipure, Stock and bows, wide bands on 
sleeves (which are caught on outside with bows) 
and large bow at bust, with bands which contin- 
ue the lines from sleeves of emerald green velvet, 
also twisted band of green velvet at waist. Long 
narrow points on skirt and on sleeves, also two 
bands which run from bust to waist, and trimmin 
around bottom of skirt, guipure spangled with 
gold. Hat white with white ostrich tips and green 
velvet bows. 


tion of the Herberts of Muchross. Miss Higginson is 
a sister of Mr. James Higginson and also of Mrs. 
Mary Duane, of Philadelphia. 

The wedding of Miss Alice C. Ashforth and Mr. H. 
Winchester Bailey will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon at the residence of the bride’s parents, 151 West 
Forty-fourth Street, at four o'clock. The Rev. J. W. 
Sparks, uncle of the bride, will officiate, and she will 
be given away by her brother, Mr. Albert Ashforth. 
Miss Margaret O. Todd will be the maid of honor, 
and the two little pages will be Master P.ussell and 
Master Clifford Baily. Mr, Edward Baily will be best 
man. 

ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Margaret Jefferson to Mr. Glen McDonough. 
Miss Jefferson is a daughter of Mr. Charles B, Jeffer- 
son and granddaughter of Joseph Jefferson. Mr, Mc- 
Donough is a noted playwright and has written many 
plays, among others being Delmonico’s at Six, The 
Prodigal Father apd Miss Dynamite. Both Miss 
Jefferson and Mr. McDonough are now staying at 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson's place, Crow’s Nest, Buzzard’s 
Bay, Mass. 

The engagement of Miss Josephine Jefferson, an- 
other sister, to Mr. Charles J. Rolfe, a son of the 
celebrated Shakespearian scholar of that name, has 
also been announced. 

Miss Laura Stone, of Newton, to Mr. Charles 
Batchelder, of Cambridge. 

Miss Fannie Parkin to Mr. William Whitlock, 
both of New York. 


THE NOURMAHAL 


"T “He Nourmahal is the largest steam 
yacht yet commissioned in America, 
although one other will probably be 

in commission next season which will slightly 

exceed her in size. She is steel built, bark 
rigged, and is run by screws, Her tonnage 
is registered at 745.25 gross and 372.60 net. 

She is 246 feet long, with 227 feet water- 

line, and her black painted hull, without 

being rakish, gives her a speedy appearance. 

Her width is 30 feet, her depth is 18.5 

feet and her draught 14.3 feet. She was 

designed by Gustave Hillman, and built by 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., by whom also her engines 
were made. She was launched in 1884, and 
is commissioned under the New York Yacht 
Club, with John Jacob Astor as owner. She 
was built for a twelve-knot boat, but her 
engineers say that she. can do fourteen 
without being pushed, and that this would 
probably be nearer her average, although she 
could really exceed fifteen knots an hour. 
The interior decoration of the vessel is of 
a superb order, this being especially the case 
with the cabins set apart for Mrs. Astor and 
ladies who may be her guests. Her state 
room is fitted up in mahogany, with hand- 
some blue hangings, and is lighted, of course, 
with electricity. The ladies’ cabin is charm- 
ingly walled in white and gold, with furniture 
to match, and has a very handsome heating 
apparatus fitted into an ordinary fire grate, 





Act I1l—Evening gown of yellow moiré, sleeves 
are immense cloud-like masses of yellow chiffon, 
also ruffle around neck, which is décolleté, Nar- 
row standing points on bodice are of spangled 
guipure, also those on skirt. Side of skirt draped 
with chiffon and gold spangled on edge. The 
draping ends with large rosette of chiffon on 
train, light tan gloves are worn with this costume 
and an immense bunch of golden-rod is carried. 


Act III—Body part of waist of lace, and draped 
from neck with loose festoon of white chiffon, 


surmounted by a beautifully carved mantel 
and handsome mirror. The upholstery is of 
old gold silk. The dining saloon is a large- 
sized cabin of light varnished wood. Here, 
again, the fire-grate and mantel are of very 
fine workmanship, and light is supplied from 
an elegant gilt chandelier. The furniture is 
of mahogany upholstered in light plush, to 
match the carpet, and the silver cupboard to 
be seen in the left hand corner of our photo- 
graph adds much additional beauty to the 
room. The panels of the ceiling and walls 
are tastefully decorated. 

Social Hall, as the deck-house is called, is 
a more commodious cabin than would appear 
from the outside. It stands just forward of 
the quarter-deck, and is, of course, the most 
popular rendezvous of Mr. Astor’s parties 
when on the Nourmahal. Its interior is of 
mahogany with choicely carved paneling, the 
ceiling being of blue plush, shown to very 
much advantage by the tasteful selection of 
cushions, which are to be seen in the illustra- 
tion. 

It isa little strange that although in com- 
mission for ten years, and so well able to 
make the trip across the ocean, the Nour- 
mahal, so far, has never done more than 
coasting trips, and the trips between Rhine- 
beck and New York. The voyage to 
England has several times been talked of, 
but postponed although there really seems now 
a greater possibility than heretofore of the 
prospect becoming an accomplished fact this 
winter. At present she is out of commission, 
and is lying at Kebo’s wharf, 23rd St., 
Brooklyn, with only just the hands necessary 
to keep her in order while laying up. 
When in use she is manned by a crew of 47. 

Her officers are thoroughly capable and 
experienced navigators, and with the crew, 
would welcome a trip to England. The 
launch which accompanies the Nourmahal 
is worked by electricity, and is named the 
Progresso. She was built by the Electric 
Power Company, of Morris Heights, who 
have built a large number for other private 
owners, as well as the Chicago World’s Fair. 


HOLE AND TEE 


SsEx Country CLus.—An open handicap 
E tournament of the Essex Country Club was 
played at Manchester-by-the sea, Mass., closing 
on 15 Sept. Competitors went eight times round 
the links, and play closed with the following results : 
First prize, $100 silver cup, F. A. Shaw, Jr., net 
score 434; second prize, $50 silver cup, John Moor- 
head, Jr., net score 437; third prize, $25 cup, E. C. 
Hodges, net score 481. 
SHINNECOCK HiLts.—The monthly handicaps 
played Saturday, 29 September, resulted in the fol- 





stock collar also of white chiffon, with two 
rosettes of bottle-green velvet. Wide revers of 
green velvet trimmed with guipure and edged 
with sable fur. Sleeves of green velvet, Skirt of 
black satin, belt of black satin with rosette and 
ends, Black satin ribbon runs down side of demi- 
train from waist, and is caught here and there 
with large bows of the same. The skirt is fin- 
ished in front with half ruffle of green velvet 
headed with a ruching of the black satin, Hat 
of black, black ostrich tips, and rosette of white 
chiffon under brim. 


lowing scores, Mr. H. G, Trevor winning the match 
for men and Mrs, Edward Bell that for women : 


Cc. W. H. G. G. S$. T. H. 

Barnes. Trevor. Fraser. Barber. 
Ss. s. s. 8. 
I 6 5 6 6 
2 6 7 6 8 
3 6 5 5 5 
4 7 6 5 6 
5 4 6 4 4 
6 7 6 7 10 
7 7 6 8 10 
8 4 6 4 5 
9 6 5 8 8 
10 5 6 7 7 
I! 5 5 5 7 
12 4 3 7 6 
67 66 72 82 
Handicap § 8 t 14 
Total 62 58 64 68 

J. B. G. Cc. R. H. S. L. 

Lee, Clark. Robertson, Parrish. 
S. Ss. s. 8. 
I 8 6 5 6 
2 6 7 5 5 
3 5 5 3 3 
4 6 7 6 6 
5 + 5 5 5 
6 7 8 6 9 
7 6 9 6 _6 
8 + 6 5 5 
9 7 8 8 10 
10 6 6 6 6 
i 6 6 5 6 
12 5 6 5 6 
a 79 65 7 
Handicap 13 12 5 5 
Total 60 67 60 66 





Mrs. C.S. Mrs. W. A. Mrs. E. Mrs. R. Mrs, C. R, 


Brown. Putnam. Beil, Waller, Henderson. 

Ss. S. $s. S. Ss. 
1 6 6 7 10 7 
2 6 8 8 7 7 
3 7 8 9 8 7 
+ 7 10 8 13 14 
5 7 10 8 13 iI 
6 6 7 7 9 6 
7 5 7 7 9 9 
8 6 9 4 7 7 
9 7 10 8 9 10 

57 75 66 85 78 
Hdep. 6 20 20 18 25 
Total 51 5 46 67 53 

Mrs. Mrs. Mrs.H.G. Miss Miss §, 
Miller. Clark. Trevor, Cole. Livingston. 

s, s. Ss. 8. 5. 
1 9 7 13 8 5 
2 9 6 9 10 9 
3 6 v) 8 7 9 
4 io 15 8 15 9 
5 6 7 8 11 13 
6 7 6 7 7 7 
7 7 5 + 8 7 
8 6 6 5 7 6 
9 7 6 gy 13 7 

67 67 71 85 70 
Hdep. 15 20 15 25 18 
Total 52 47 56 61 $2 
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Fitlton, Hughes & Co., 
Street Costumes, Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 
The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 
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